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Preface 

This monograph parallels a monograph entitled, ’’Teacher Education and 
the Educationally Handicapped”, which I prepared as part of an ESEA, Title 
VI project administered by the State Department of Education, Division of 
Special Education, Bureau for Mentally Exceptional Children. In fact, 

Parts I and segments of Part II are almost identical in both works, and 
thio commonality is meant as another demonstration of the commonality among 
the issues and problems which confront the field of education. 

The new sections of thi3 tnongograph were prepared as part of a 
Research and Teacher Education (RATE) project funded by the State Department 
of Education, Division of Compensatory Education, Bureau of Professional 
Development. The purpose of this presentation in to help clarify the major 
issues and problems related to preparing teachers for the Disadvantaged. 

I hove tried to Include enough basic definitions, conceptualizations, 
and bibliographic references and enough detailed examples to make this 
monograph a useful primer for the reader who is just becoming acquainted 
with the area of teacher education. At the same time, however, 1 have set 
forth specific positions c-n many of the issues and have offered suggestions 
and views regarding how some problems might be resolved; it is hoped that 
these specific formulations will ba of interest and perhaps of value to 
the professional whose experiences have taken him beyond the primer level. 

In addition, as a resource for any individual who is interested in this 
topic, I have included relevant examples of current activity and thought 
as reported in recent publications, and I have taken this opportunity to 
share, in advance of publication, some ideas derived from the present 
tesearch and training activities in which I an involved. 
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Because the manuscript utilizes material prepared as part of two 
different projects, if I attempted to list ell those persons who have 
contributed in one way or another, I would certainly fall to acknowledge 
someone. Therefore, I will simply take this chance to thank, once again, 
everyone who helped. 



Howard Adelman 
August, 1970 
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INTRODUCTION 



In those schools which arc racially-isolated and/or which primarily 
enroll students from lover socio-economic families, educational programs 
have been relatively ineffective. Since 1959, federal and state legislation 
has stimulated a considerable amount of activity designed to remedy this 
state of affairs. In particular, such legislation has encouraged a special 
focus on improving teacher education programs in order to better prepare 
teachers to perform in "disadvantaged" area schools, and one result of this 
special focus ha3 been to raise such specific questions as: 

Must a ' eacher have special qualities and competencies in 
order to successfully teach the disadvantaged? 

What, how, and where should teachers for the disadvantaged be 



taught? 

Should disadvantaged students be viewed as "exceptional" 
children and their teachers be considered special educators? 

This monograph encompasses these and other questions relevant to teacher 
education and the disadvantaged. However, it would be both naive and inappro- 
priate to approach these questions as if they were entirely new and unique, 
for they are only specialised versions of more basic concerns which have 
long confronted those responsible for teacher education in America. Figure 1 
summarises these basic concerns which, broadly and practically stated, are: 

What should be the role (nature and scope) of formal education 
in America today and what changes should be considered for the future? 

What and how sliould we teach in the public schools? 

How can we best recruit, oducato, and retai- the high level 
of personnel necessary for ensuring high quality education? 
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It is clear that these questions are so closely interwoven that the manner in 
which any one is answered has profound implications for the others. It should 
also be recognized that, as a result of the increasing emphasis on students 
with "special" needs, each of these concerns has two focal points which musl 
be dealt with sequentially. The first centers on these three basic questions 
as they relate to the majority (general) population; the second centers on 
modifications, additions and/or exceptions which must be made with reference 
to "exceptional" Individuals. 

Ideally, a complete discussion of the topic, "Teacher Education and 
the Disadvantaged", would explore systematically each of these basic concerns. 
Such a comprehensive presentation has been adjudged to be beyond the scope 
of this monograph. It is felt, however, that a reasonable and useful under* 
standing of this topic can be accrued from a clarification of: 

(1) the general issres and problems* which are most directly 
related to the recruitment, education, and retention of high-quality educational 
personnel, 

(2) the instructional needs of disedvantaged pupils, 

(3) some of the most basic issues and problems which have 
arisen specifically with reference to the recruitment, education, and retention 
of teachers for the disadvantaged, 

The following discussion represents an attempt at such a clarification, 
and it is hoped that, in 6ome way, the presentation will facilitate efforts 

*In the following discussion, the tern concern is used to delineate 
a broad area of focus; the tern i ssue is used to delineate a sub-area over which 
there is theoretical and/or procedural disagreement: and the tern problem is used 
to delineate a sub-area over which there is no disagreement, but there is 
difficulty in formulating an appropriate solution. 
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to improve the educational opportunities of youngsters who arc labeled 
disadvantaged . 

This monograph is divided into three parts.* Thu first ^Chapters 1 
p.nA 2) encompasses a brief general discussion of teacher education programs 
with a view to clarifying basic issues and problems which confront any 
individual who is interested in improving teacher education. The second 
part (Chapters 3 and 4) presents this writer's views regarding the disad- 
vantaged and their instructional needs. The third part (Chapters 5 and 6) 
focuses on issues and problems and presents some ideas which have arisen 
specifically with reference to the recruitment, education, and retention 
of teachers for the disadvantaged. 



*The introduction to each part contains a brief abstract 
summarising the goals and content of the chapters to be found in that 
section of the monograph. 
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PART Is 



TEACHER EDUCATION -- A BRIEF GENERAL DISCUSSION* 



The history of teacher education in this country reflects a constant 
searching for qualitative instruction in pedagogy. The uneuccesful nature 
of this search is clearly reflected in the majority of the statements made 
in the 1960*3 regarding the status of teacher education. For example, as 
Sterling M, McMurrin, former United States Commissioner of Education, stated 
in 1963: 



M.our average citizen has taken it for granted that 
teaching, especially in the secondary and elementary schools, is 
a profession entirely appropriate for persons of second- or third- 
rate ability. We have all too commonly, therefore, proceeded to 
provide them with second- or third-rate educations and pay them 
third- or fourth-rate salaries. 

And in the mid-1960 l s, Don Davies, then Executive Secretary for the NEA's 
National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, gave 
an equa31y bleak appraisal to a group of teacher educators: 



Teacher education is the slum of American education. It 
is a slum because it is characterized by neglect, poverty, isolation, 
alienation, exploitation, lack of status, and insecurity. Teacher 
education is in trouble, just as slums are in trouble, because not 
enough influential institutions or agencies or individuals take it 
seriously or care enough about it to take positive action. The 
scholars don't; the graduate schools don't; school systems don't; 
the colleges don't; the state legislatures don't; the teachers' organi- 
zations don't; the Office of Education doesn't. Our society simply has 
not yet been v/illing to devote adequate intellectual and monetary re- 
sources to the task of developing a high-quality personnel for our 
schools (as quoted in Davies, 1968). 



*There are numerous books, monographs, and articles dealing 
with teacher education. For a documentary history up to 1946 see Borrovman 
(1965). Further historical perspective and a contemporary view of major pro- 
grams, issues, and trends may be derived from: (1) the three reports of the 

NEA's National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards 
which are based on the 1953, 1959, and 1960 national conferences sponsored by 
the Commission; (2) the books prepared by Stiles, 1957; Stiles et al., 1960; 
Sarason et al . , 1962; Koerner, 1963; Conant, 1963, 1964; Dorros, 1968; Smith 
et al., 1969; Stone, 1968, 1969; Weiss, 1969; and (3) a sampling of recent 
articles in the Journal o f Teacher Educ a tio n. In addition, of special contem- 
porary relevance is the March, 1970 issue of Educational Leader ship, the theme 
of which is "Teacher Education: Instrument for Change?". 
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During this last decade, however, perhaps the most heard single voice has 
been that of James Bryant Conane. The extensive and heated controversy v;hich 
Conant's (1963) ''famous twenty-seven" recommendations stimulated has helped 
to make the statements of HcMurrin and Davies less true in 1970 then they 
were in 1965. In the last few years there has been more interest and less 
neglect. And there has been some action, such as the nine projects supported 
by the U. S. Office of Education, Bureau of Research which have suggested 
models for elementary teacher education programs;* in addition, there has 
been the passage of the Education Professions Development Act in 1967. The 
basic problem remains, however; we are still not "...developing a high quality 
personnel for our schools", and this lamentable state of affairs will likely 
continue for some time to come. 

Why? 

The temptation is to lay the entire blame on the various socio-political 
and ideological forces which play such a potent role in shaping education in 
America today. However, as a review of the literature suggests, a significant 



*The reports of these nine projects are of great value to 
anyone who is concerned with teacher education. As examples, see Allen and 
Cooper (1968), Johnson, Shearron, and Stauffer (1968), Joyce (1968), Sonthworth 
(1968) , and Sowards (1968). "A Reader's Guide to the Comprehensive Models for 
Preparing Elementary Teachers" is available through the EP V IC Clearinghouse on 
Teacher Education. It should be emphasized that these models have generated 
and will continue to generate a great deal of activity (e.g., see Clarke, 1969), 
In addition, it may be noted that Engbretson (1969) has analyzed and evaluated 
the original eighty proposals (from which the nine funded models were selected) ; 
of particular value in this report is the discussion of program components 
and the bibliography. 
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part of the problem derives from the fact that most teacher education pro- 
grams have not been clearly conceptualized and the basic concerns, issues, 
and problems which permeate such programs have not been critically analyzed# 
Therefore, in the first two chapters, the goal is to bring the basic issues 
and problems into focus and to offer some related thoughts# 

Chapter l explores four major issues related to the planning, imple- 
mentation, and evaluation of teacher education programs# These issues are 

(1) What basic guidelines and major long range goals should shape formal 
programs for educating teachers? (2) What should be the content of the pre- 
and in-service phases, respectively? (3) How can this content be taught 
purposively and appropriately? (4) How should the nature and worth of teacher 
education programs be evaluated? In discussing these questions, four basic 
propositions are formulated, major programmatic goals are summarized, the 
major types and area3 of instructional content and the major process com- 
ponents are conceptualized, and finally, a framework for understanding the 
process of evaluating teacher education programs is suggested. 

Chapter 2 focuses on problems related to luring, selecting, and keeping 
high quality personnel and discusses these problems within the context of 
three overlapping topics: (1) the public image of the education system, 

(2) the criteria for admission into teacher education programs and into the 
profession, and (3) the working conditions experienced by those professionals 
who work in public schools. Specifically, with reference to the first two 
topics, the discussion explores the vicious cycle that perpetuates education's 
negative image, the deficiencies of current approaches to delineating the 
characteristics of effective teachers, and the deficiencies of current ad- 
mission criteria. With reference to working conditions, it is emphasized 
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that members of the education professions have not been educated and treated 
as professionals and that this lack of professional recognition probably is 
a critical factor deterring the recruitmGat and retention of high-level 
people. Specific factors related to contemporary working conditions which 
are discussed are the nature of in-service programs and on-the-job support 
(including differentiated staffing), and current salary policies. 
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BASIC ISSUES RELATED TO 

PLANNING, IMPLEMENTING, AND EVALUATING TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS* 

Most teacher education programs are infinitely criticizable. For ex- 
ample, the academic and practical coursework required of teachers -in-training 
rarely is more than superficially coordinated and integrated, generally ignores 
individual differences among program participants, and not infrequently makes 
conflicting and/or excessive demands.** (In too many instances, there is no 
apparent unifying conceptual framework upon which the teacher education pro- 
gram is based. Instructional objectives for a particular course may be so 
global that the curriculum guidelines amount to no more than "This class is 
to learn how to develop instructional programs in language arts and reading." 
Instructors and supervisors typically are unfamiliar with what their colleagues 
are teaching and many individuals seem to teach whatever they feel is important 
at the moment, often without regard for a student's current level of sophisticat 
ion. Little effort usually is directed at clarifying and integrating system- 
atically and, where possible sequentially, the role of critical cognitive, 
affective, and motivational variables which permeate the content of what is 
taught in almost every course in the program. Thus, teachers-in-training 
find themselves in the ironic situation of attempting to learn how to develop 
effective educational systems while participating in a system which provides 
the poorest of models.) 



*Part of this chapter is based on a previous journa?. article 
(Adelman, 1970) and a Group Report based on a two day conference at the Advanced 
Institute for Leadership Personnel in Learning Disabilities hold at Tuscon 
(Adelman, et al . , 1969^. 

** These deficiencies, of course, are not unique to teacher educa 
tion; the same criticisms also apply to programs designed to prepare persons for 
other professions, e.g», clinical psychology. 
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As suggested in the introduction, it Is tempting to lay the entire 
blame for this state of affairs on such factors as the lack of adequate, 
financial and/or Institutional support. However, it is clear that a good 
part of the problem stem3 from the fact that too many professionals have 
made little or no effort to clarify and resolve the basic issues end problems 
related to the planning, implementation, and evaluation of the teacher educa- 
tion programs in which they are involved. 

The purpose of this chapter is to bring four of the most basic of these 
issues into focu3. The four issues are: 

(1) What basic guidelines and major long range goals should 
shape formal programs for educating teachers? 

(2) What should be the content of the pre- and in-service 
phases, respectively? 

(3) How can this content be taught purpo3ively and appropri- 



ately? ■ • 

(4) Eow should the nature and worth of teacher education 
programs be evaluated? 

While these questions have been stated in a way which reflect practical needs, 
it is emphasized that a wide variety of conceptual and philosophical issues 
and problems are encompassed as well. This will become increasingly evident 
in the follcx/ing discussion,. 



G uid el ines and Go als 

■ ■ 1 

Available program descriptions convey the distinct impression that most 
teacher education programs are Topsy revisited, i.e., they weren't planned, 
they Just grew. Many programs appear to have no other’ guidelines than the 
recognition that certain courses must be offered in order for an individual 
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to receive a state-mandated credential, certificate or license. 

Propositions . Since an explicit statement of program guidelines which 
could be summarized and presented here could not be found, the following 
four propositions are suggested as a basis for discussion. 

1. Teacher education programs should offer a detailed, coordinated 
curriculum involving academic, observational, and participatory experiences 
through which an individual can proceed in an appropriately patterned and 
sequenced fashion. 

2. Such a curriculum should be conceptualized as involving two major 

phases and three processes. The two phases are: (a) the pre-service phace-- 

vhich encompasses that period of formal preparation prior to being employed 
and/or adjudged as minimally qualified for a particular role and function; 
and (b) the in-service phase-- which encompasses all subsequent formal teacher 
education related to that role and function. w The three processes are: 

(a) a trai ning p rocess, which is designed to facilitate mastery of the craft 
(and "art") of a particular role and function; (b) a de limited educative 
process . designed to facilitate acquisition of a bread and deep understanding 
of the knowledge and research tools upon which the positive growth of formal 
education in this country depends; and (c) a general educative process , 
usually referred to as a "general and liberal education", which should be 
at least equivalent to that experienced by persons preparing for other 



*It should be noted that a teacher who is preparing for 
another role in the educational system, e.g., as an administrator, might be 
involved both in a pre-service and an in-service program simultaneously. 
That is, he might be participating in an in-service program to improve his 
competency as a teacher and in a pre-sarvice program to prepare for the 
administrative role. 
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professions ,* 

3. Such a curriculum should reflect a positive commitment to meet- 
ing the needs of the pupil population to be served, the needs of the en- 
rolled participants**, the needs of the field of education and the needs 
of society, 

4. The needs of the program participants should be recognized as 
being both personal and professional and the program should facilitate 
development in both areas. 

These propositions, obviously, represent no more than an extremely general 
set of beliefs and assumptions (and truisms?), but at least they offer a 
visable and viable foundation upon which a teacher education program could 
be shaped. 

Goals . An adequate frame of reference for program planning consists not 
only of guidelines but of long range goals (as differentiated from the 
immediate program objectives) • In contrast to the absence of clearly 
stated guidelines, the major long range goals of teacher education programs 
have been more explicitly stated. Broadly presented, those goals which are 
professionally relevant emphasize the need to provide each participant with 
the opportunity (a) to acquire the minimal competencies which are needed 



*Teachers-in- trair ing usually are involved in all three processes 
simultaneously. 

**Throughout this paper the tfcrm "participant" will be used to 
describe any individual who is enrolled in a program of pre- or in-service 
teacher education. The trajority of such participants ar^ enrolled, of course, 
to meet needs related to their role as classroom teachers, but as used here, 
the term usually will encompass those who are pursuing instructional, super- 
visory, and administrative programs. 
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for effective on-the-job functioning, (b) to continue to develop towards 
a high level of professional competency, and (c) to learn to appreciate 
and accept the full responsibility of his professional role. Stated 
differently, the goals recognise the need to develop professionals who 
have the knowledge and skills which will alloy; them, and the attitudes 
which will encourage them, to contribute to service and research activities 
and, more generally, to efforts designed to clarify the appropriate role 
of formal education in American society. Such service and research 
activities are viewed as including (a) those which have a direct impact 
on improving the educational opportunities of all youngsters, e.g., 
teaching, training, consultation, (b) those which are designed to evaluate 
this impact, (c) those which help to increase the overall understanding of 
the instructional and learning processes and (d) those which help to 
clarify the impact of formal education on the development and behavior 
of individuals and society. 

Thus, the goals, like the guidelines, may be seen to be general 
but helpful indicators of the appropriate nature and scope of formal 
teacher education programs. Together, these particular guidelines and goal 
emphasize that the person who enrolls in such a program is not just to 
be trained for technical competency but is to be educated as a member of 
society and as a professional who has a unique role to play in that society 

Such guidelines and goals are ambitious, but hopefully they are not unreal- 
istic, for if they are, it is probably also unrealistic to expect the 
graduates of teacher education programs to function as professionals. 
Content 

As used here, content refers to that knowledge which is included in 
*"he curriculum of teacher education programs. Such content is both general 
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and specific, as well as technical and conceptual (encompassing the cognitive, 
affective, and psychomotor domains) . The general nature and scope of this 
content is determined not only by the formulated guidelines and goals, but 
by the interaction of a complex set of forces-- political, economic, edu- 
cational, psychological, philosophical, arid so forth. That is to say, the 
final frame of reference which determines a program's content will have 
evolved from a series of compromises, many of v?hich unfortunately have a 
negative impact on the program's quality. 

Guided by such a frame of reference, the program's specific content 
is derived from the accumulated theoretical and practical knowledge regard- 
ing: 

(1) growth and development (with emphasis on the pertinent 
facets of sensory, perceptual, motoric, linguistic, cognitive, social, and 
emotional development) ; 

(2) learning and performance; 

(3) motivation; 

(4) instructional content and process; 

(5) assessment and research processes; 

(6) intrasystem ecology (Note: This term is used to encompass 

what is known about the importance of and hov7 to interact with and utilize 
others within the context of the school system.); 

(7) extrasystem ecology (Note: This terra is used to encompass 

what is known about the importance of and how to interact with and utilize 
others outside the school system.); 

(8) the growing discipline of Education 
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Ha j or Types of Instructional Concert. . Such knowledge may be organized 
in a variety of ways to facilitate curriculum planning and implementation. 
Figure 2 and Table 1 present one attempt at categor ization. As may be seen, 
the curriculum is conceptualized in terms of major types and arc as of 
instructional concern likely to be found in teacher education programs. 

The five areas -- assessment, program planning and implementation, con- 
sultation, supervision, research -- were chosen because they appear to 
represent the major activities discussed at some time during a teacher 
education program.* The "types" -- behaviors and 3lcills, content and 
concepts, awareness and attitudes -- are an attempt to emphasize that the 
term "knowledge" or the use of "knowledge and skills" together is not 
sufficient in describing the impact of participation in a teacher education 
program. Attitudes are shaped, overtly or tacitly, and, hopefully, a general 
awareness of areas is developed even when in-depth learning is not possible. 
Obviously, the three "types" are comparable to the psychomotor, cognitive, 
and affective domains; however , until the educational objectives of teacher 
education programs are more carefully delineated, it seems inappropriate 
to use this classification schema which has been adopted by Bloom, et al. 
(1956) and Krathwohl, et al. (1964). In the following discussion, then, 
it should be noted that the terms "knowledge", "knowledge and skills", and 
"competency" will be used interchangeably, and the assumption will be that 



*These five areas are not vievjed as being a strict hierarchy. 
Rather, assessment and program planning and implementation are seen as being 
of concern concomitantly and as preceding preparation focusing on con- 
sultation which, in turn, is seen as providing a good basis for preparation 
focusing on supervision; reseax*ch is viev;ed as "spiraling" throughout the 
program. 
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Fig. 2. Type and areas of instructional concern in teacher education 
programs . 




Table 1 



i 



Five Areas of Instructional Concern in Teacher Education Programs: 
Definitions, Long Range Goals, and Primary Competencies 



Assessment 



I, Definition 

Asscsswr.it may be viewed as a process by which an individual attempts 
to understand himself and other individuals in order to describe, 
predict, explain, and make decisions 

II « Long Range Goa] 

The individual should develop an understanding of the uses, limitations, 
and abuses of assessment, including the ability to employ and interpret 
relevant formal and informal assessment procedures an] to derive 
implications from assessments made by others* 

III. Primary Competencies 

Observational and "testing" ability 

(i.e., knowledge regarding the importance cf and how to gather, 
systematically and in situ, information relevant to one's own 
effectiveness and to a particular pupil's general behavior 
and academic functioning)** 

Interpretative ability 

(i.e., knowledge regarding how to analyze and evaluate systematically 
the meaning of observational and test data)*** 



Notes : 

*The reason for teaching the teacher to be able to derive implications 
from assessments made by others is that many school counselors, psychologists, 
and physicians report findings without clarifying the implications for 
school practices. Therefore, the teacher should be equipped to interpret 
some of these findings even though he may not have been taught how to admin- 
ister a particular assessment procedure, e.g., intelligence tests. It is 
recognised, of course, that some procedures are only appropriately inter- 
preted by the professionals who administer them. 

**Such ability should include the competencies required for determining 
(a) the appropriate level for instructional focus (sec Figure 3), (b) what 
specifically should be taught at that level, and (c) what out-of-the-classroom 
steps should be taken to facilitate learning and performance. 

***The instructional implications one derives from such data are dependent, 
of course, wn cne's knowledge of what is involved in school-related learning 
and performance, e.g., understanding the prerequisites a youngster must 
acquire before he can function effectively in learning a particular school 
subject . 
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Table 1 (Continued) 



Program Planning and Implementation 



I. Definition 

Program planning and implementation may be viewed as a process by 
which an individual purposivoly and appropriately utilizes available 
resources, especially people and materials 

II. Long Range Goal 

The individual should develop the ability to formulate, initiate, 
and/or participate in activities, in and out of the school setting, 
which purposively and appropriately facilitate learning for each pupil 

III, Primary Competencies 

Basic instructional ability 

(i.e., knovjledgc regarding the importance of and how to personalize 
classroom instruction to allov; for the wide range of developmental, 
motivational, and performance differences which exist in every 
classroom)* 

Curriculum ability 

(i.e., knowledge regarding the importance of and how to develop, 
select, adapt, apply, end evaluate the impact and role of 
methods and materials which are relevant to mastery of basic 
learning and performance skills and for sensory, perceptual, 
motoric, cognitive, language, social, and emotional growth 
and development) 

Classroom management ability 

(i.e., knowledge regarding the importance of and how to structure 
a classroom of students in a way which is compatible (does not 
conflict) with the fostering of each youngster V desire and 
ability to learn and perform and the ability to detect current 
and potential behavior problems and correct, compensate fo , 
and/or tolerate such deviations) 

Interpersonal ability 

(i.e., knowledge regarding the importance of and ho- to interact ef- 
fectively with pertinent others, both in and out of school)** 
Self-corrective ability 

(i.o. , knowlcJgo regarding the ioporinnco of cud how to gather end utfliau 
evaluative feedback assessment informatio-i to enhance personal 
and professional effectiveness) 

Notes: 

*lt should be remembered that the focus here is on the competencies needed 
for dealing with the majority population; the competencies requir'd for coping 
with "exceptional" individuals are discussed in a later chapter. 

**Beside8 the obvious interactions with pupils, the interpersonal inter- 
actions within the school system may be viewed as otcuring on three levels, 
i.e., interactions between an individual and (l)those who are in positions 
above him (e.g., supervisors, administrators), (2)those in positions comparable 
to his (e.g., other teachers, counselors, consultants), and (3) those who are 
in training or have para-professional positions (e.g., aides). The major 
Interpersonal interactions outside the school system which arc involved directly 
with instruction, of course, are seen as centering around family members and 
other professionals (e.g., physicians, psychologists). 



Table 1 (Continued) 
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Consultation 



1. Definition 

Consultation may be viewed as a process by which an individual 
attempts to assist a colleague's efforts to assess and solve a 
problem purposively and appropriately 

II. Long Range Goal 

The individual should increase his breadth end depth of knowledge 
and skill with reference to assessment and program planning and 
implementation* 

III. Primary Competencies 

Uo substantively new competencies are needed -- only an increase 
it the level of competencies already listed 

Hotes : 

*Success in this area is viewed as being positively correlated with 
the individual's depth and breadth of knowledge and skill in these areas, 
especially with reference to interpersonal ability since a consultant must 
be able to internet in a non- threatening, task-oriented, ar.d ta3k-productive 
manner. 



Supervision 



I. Definition 

Supervision may be viewed as a process by which an individual critically 
analyzes, evaluates, and guides programs and personnel in order to 
facilitate the improvement of the programs for which he is responsible 

II. Long Range Goal 

The individual should increase his breadth and depth of knowledge and 
skill in the areas of assessment, program planning, and consultation. 
(Some supervisory positions require administrative functions; in such 
instances, programs should allow for the development of such skills) 

III. Primary Competencies 

Mo substantively new competencies are needed -* only an increase in the 
level r>f the competencies already listed (Except in those instances 
where specific administrative duties, e.g., budget preparation, are 
part of the supervisor's functions 
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Table 1 (Continued) 



Research 



I. Definition 

Research nay be viewed as a process by which new facts are discovered 
and accepted conclusions are supported, rejected, and/or revised 

II. Long Range Coal3 

The individual should develop the ability to be a critical consuner 
and a recponsible and effective producer of research 

III. Primary Competencies 
Consuner ability 

(i.e., knowledge regarding the importance of and how to rvaluate 
research findings which have implications for one's work) 
Participant ability 

(i.e., knowledge regarding the importance of and how to assist 
and/or initiate school-related studies) 
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Pig. 3. Types and levels of instructional concern In public 
school classrooms. 
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the three types of instructional concern indicated in Figure 2 are involved 
whether purposively planned or not. It should also be emphasized that the 
curriculum for the pre-service phase of teacher education cannot and does 
not attempt to encompass the entire body of knowledge represented in 
Figure 2 and Table 1. In fact, it is obvious that only a relatively snail 
portion of such a body of knowledge can be taught during the pre-service 
program, especially if theory and practice are to be integrated and assimi- 
lated. Therefore, the primary objective of pre-service instruction rnufit be 
restricted to developing the minimal body of knowledge and skills 
(competencies) needed for on-the-job success. 

Minimal C ompetencies . The nature and scope of the minimal competencies 
which are needed in schools arc viewed as varying, qualitatively and 
quantitatively, with regard to type of population served and the typo of 
professional role ond function which an individual has been assigred (see 
Figure 4). With specific reference to teacher education, minimal competen- 
cies can be categorized for several levels of functioning, The first level 
encompasses the minimal core of competencies required for performing one's 
role in a classroom which doos not contain youngsters who manifest severe 
learning and performance handicaps, i.e., regular classrooms. This core 
should include the competencies required to deal tilth many of the population 
variations related to age, socio-economic, geographic, and ethnic status. 
Essentially, the instructional objectives at this level are to develop a 
delimited set of competencies drawn from the areas of assessment and program 
planning and implementation. Each subsequent variation in the teacher's role 
and function and/or population served is viewed as requiring additional pre- 
service education so that he can require the additional knowledge, i.e., 
minimal competencies, which will enable successful functioning. For example, 



